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On Picket Duty. 


The really weak of this world are those who 
hug the delusion that they are strong enough to 
permanently subdue, by invasive methods, the 
associative strength of the sum total of 
seemingly weaker organisms capable of associa- 
ing by contract. And it will be acknowledged 
in the end that these really weak ones have no 
ights. 


In an editorial headed ‘‘ Keep It from the 
French People,” the New York ‘* World ” says 





via fggthat ‘ M. Labori’s description of the fifty 

nspeak months of torture to which Dreyfus was sub- 
nted higmjected at Devil’s Island ought not to be pub- 
many @@lished just yet by the newspapers of France.” 

' ™ Indeed! And has the ‘‘ World” forgotten its 
1th oumeovereign remedy: ‘‘ Publicity! Publicity! 
alist ublicity |” ? 

— Superstition as an ally of liberty! The med- 
ved cal monopoly, which, after years of systematic 
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effort, had suppressed all competition and free- 
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.m,’ boiidom in the healing art, and thought itself per- 
d mutiifectly secure, is threatened from an unexpected 
~~ source. The Christian Scientists are becoming 
man (e'Tong and influential, and in many States 






udges and legislators refuse to interfere with 
hem. Reason was powerless against the med- 
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fered, Hifical compulsionists, but superstition will down 
, Wthem. Reason appeals to the few; superstition 
void tamereaches the many, and of the many legislatures 
sifies thgmgend courts are afraid. Christian Science is the 
ave,’ it Mold humbug under another form and name, 
eal but it at least dispenses with State force. The 
ie medical monopolists will have cause to congrat- 
bie. ammmelate themselves if the State does not turn 

se in ound and back their rivals. This would give 
life, hem a dose of their own medicine. 

| happl 







Lack of means compelling ‘‘I” to abandon 
he use of deckel-edge paper, the deckel-edge 
ypography, of which such paper was the 
leeply-hidden motif, has been abandoned with 
t. For once I say: Blessed be poverty! 
Unhappily “I” could afford luxuries just long 
ough to enable it to do damage. This inno- 
vator’s forced retreat is simultaneous with its 
winning of a blind disciple. Mr. Fred 
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n Anarchistic pamphlet, and desiring, I sup- 
pose, to be thoroughly up-to-date, has adopted 
Pwartz’s modification of my plan of composi- 
100. Only, not perceiving (and I don’t won- 
ef at it) the occult raison d’étre of the left- 

id ragged-edge, he has failed to use deckel- 
uge paper,—an omission which renders the 
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Schulder, of Cleveland, having occasion to print 


imitation so unflattering to the original that 
Mr. Swartz, in reviewing the pamphlet, remem- 
bers to forget to acknowledge the compliment. 
Thus does the high priest, by enshrouding his 
cult in mystery, lead the poor neophyte astray. 


I have purchased of Lee & Shepard all the 
remaining copies—some seventy in all—of Col. 
William B. Greene’s ‘‘ Socialistic, Communistic, 
Mutualistic, and Financial Fragments.” Of 
this book there are no plates, and probably it 
will never be reprinted. Yet it contains a 
large amount of excellent matter, especially in- 
teresting to Anarchists. This cloth-bound 
volume has always been sold at $1.25. I offer 
the remaining copies at fifty cents each, 
post-paid. 


The luminous and yellow ‘‘ Journal” remarks 
editorially: ‘‘ The Socialist is far more sensible 
than the Anarchist—we mean the philosophical 
Anarchist. The latter considers mankind as 
they may be thousands of years hence; the 
Socialist looks to conditions as they may be one 
or two centuries hence.” Since pains are taken 
to specify the ‘‘ philosophical” Anarchist, I 
take the implication to be that the so-called 
Communist Anarchist, or perhaps the bomb- 
throwing Anarchist, looks to conditions as they 
may be one or two decades hence, and so is 
more sensible than either the Socialist or the 

‘* philosophical ” Anarchist. Presumably, in 
the ‘‘ Journal’s ” eyes, the most sensible man of 
all is the pig-headed loco-foco who can’t imag- 
ine what’s going to happen over night. I sus- 
pect that this stuff is the work of that quack, 
Laurence Gronlund, whom Hearst has placed 
on his editorial staff. Unless indeed it was 
written by Casson, who, I understand, recently 
returned from Ruskin to drive a quill for the 
rich young fakir from ’Frisco. 


Mr. J. E. Chamberlin has not only lost his 
Anarchism, as I indicate elsewhere, but seems 
to have lost his knowledge of what Anarchism 
is. In noticing in the Boston ‘‘ Transcript” 
Mrs. Stetson’s ‘*‘ Women and Economics” he 
says that ‘‘ the tendency of Mrs. Stetson’s 
views is toward philosophical Anarchism.” 
This news will be as astonishing to her as it is 
tome. Mr. Chamberlin could not have come 
farther from the mark. Mrs. Stetson’s views 
have no tendency whatever, for they have al- 
ready reached an extreme, and that extreme, 
far from being Anarchism, is precisely its 
opposite. Mrs. Stetson is an avowed State 
Socialist of the most military type,—a Bellamy 
State Socialist. She is a most charming 
woman, @ most clever woman, a most coura- 
geous woman, and, to a certain depth, a most 





thoughtful woman; but she has decided that - 


she knows how people ought to behave in this 
world, and she intends to impose upon them, if 
necessary, her standard of social behavior. She 
scouts individual liberty as a political principle, 
and, if she grants it to anybody in anything, 

it is because it is her good pleasure to do so. 
And this not in an Egoistic sense, either; for 
she scouts Egoism also, and regards universal 
love as an imperative duty. Furthermore, un- 
like most State Socialists, she has the courage 
of her diabolical convictions, as I will prove by 
a little story. Some time ago she was invited 
to address a gathering of reformers in San 
Francisco. Among those present was Mr. 
George Cumming, a San Francisco manufac- 
turer. Mr. Cumming was one of the earliest of 
the Single Taxers, and afterwards one of the 
first of the many converts from Single Tax to 
Anarchism. . He is in the habit of asking em- 
barrassing questions, and authoritarians prefer, 
as a rule, to speak at meetings which he does 
not attend. When Mrs. Stetson had put the 
finishing touches to her glowing picture of life 
@ la Bellamy, Mr. Cumming arose to ask a 
question. ‘‘* But, Mrs. Stetson,” sgid he, ‘‘ if, 
after all, I and a few friends of mine should 
prefer to associate outside the lines of your or- 
ganization and regulate our lives after a plan 
of our own, would you allow us to do so, or 
would you force us into your organization and 
compel us to support it and obey it?” At 
first Mrs. Stetson attempted the usual evasion. 
‘*Oh!” she answered, ‘‘ our society would 

be so beautiful and attractive that it would be 
madness to withdraw from it. No one would 
dream of doing so.” ‘‘ It may seem so,” per- 
sisted Mr. Cumming, who is a Scotchman and 
not easily evaded, ‘‘ but some of us, you know, 
are peculiarly constituted. Just suppose that 
I and my friends prove blind to the beauties of 
your society. Again I ask, would you allow us 
to organize independently, or would you com- 
pel us to support and obey your organization ?” 
‘*¢ Yes,” said Mrs. Stetson, decidedly and defi- 
antly, losing for a moment that attractive 
smile which so frequently plays about her lips, 
‘¢ we would compel you to support us and obey 
us. Indeed, it was in vindication of that very 
principle that this nation once spent millions of 
dollars and sacrificed thousands of lives.” ‘‘I 
thank you,” said Mr. Cumming, blandly, as he 
resumed his seat; ‘* you are the only State 
Socialist that has ever given me a straight 
answer to that question.” Of course, after his 
campaign with Shafter, this attitude of Mrs. 
Stetson’s cannot seem to Mr. Chamberlin other 
than perfectly glorious, but I am more than 
astounded that so intelligent a student should 
confound it with Anarchism. 
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** In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the gauge 
of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those 
insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heet.”* — 
PRovupHon. 





(=~ The appearance in the editorial column of arti- 
cles over other signatures than the editor’s initial indi- 
cates that the editor approves their central purpose and 
general tenor, though he does not hold himself respon- 
sible for every phrase or word. But the appearance in 
other parts of the paper of articles by the same or other 
writers by no means indicates that he disapproves 
them in any respect, such disposition of them being 
governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Liberty and Common Interests. 


‘The Public,” the weekly edited and pub- 
lished at Chicago by Mr. Louis F. Post,.a 
prominent advocate of the Single Tax, ought to 
be more familiar than it is with the writings 
and intellectual status of Auberon Herbert. 
Dealing with a recent article of Mr. Herbert on 
** Voluntaryism,”—an article which only re- 
iterated the writer’s well-known ideas,—Mr. 
Post naively remarked that Mr. Herbert 
‘touched upon a point of vital importance, 
which is but little understood, and which he 
himself does not appear to have analyzed with 
much care.” If Mr, Post knew that Volun- 
taryism is simply Mr. Herbert’s preferred syno- 
nym for Individualistic Anarchism, he would 
hardly charge him with having given little 
study to the question of the limits of individual 
liberty. At any rate, Mr. Post’s magisterial 
correction of Mr. Herbert’s ‘‘ careless ” utter- 
ance challenges some comment. What the 
author of ‘* Voluntaryism ”—the term, not the 
thing—said was this: 

The acts of a majority can only be morally valid as 
regards those persons who individually consent to ac- 
cept the decisions of such majority; no peaceable citi- 
zen, abiding within the sphere of his own rights and 
not aggressing upon the life or property of others, can 
be restricted, or regulated, or dealt with, by an em- 
peror, or king, or his next-door neighbors, if such 
neighbors should happen to be stronger than himself. 


Mr. Post observes that this general proposi- 
tion would be perfectly sound but for one 
omission,—but for the failure to recognize that 
there are common interests in society as well as 
individual interests. If there were none but 
individual interests, there would be no room or 
warrant for majority rule, for interference with 
non-aggressive individuals against their consent. 
But common interests exist and are of great 
importance, and Mr. Post draws the following 
deductions from this fact: 


No individual can interfere in common interests 
without invading his neighbors’ rights in those com- 
mon interests. Yet common interest must be regulated 
in some way. And here is where the principle of ma- 
jorities comes properly in. As a convenience, the 
voice of the majority is arbitrarily accepted as the 


be to refer common questions to the most reactionary 
individual of the interested group. So long as ma- 
jorities assume to decide questions of common concern 
only, they perform a legitimate function. But ma- 
jorities do frequently invade the domain of individual 
right, and that is despotism. It is because majorities 
do this that government by majorities has been justly 
criticised. But let individual interests and common 
interests be clearly distinguished, and not only the 
question of majority government, but other puzzling 
problems of government also, will find easy solution. 


The first statement is loose, and I do not pre- 
tend to understand it. Does Mr. Post mean 
that, in the absence of regulation by the ma- 
jority, no individual can pursue interests which 
affect others besides himself without invading 
the rights of others, even if he be anxious to 
refrain from such invasion? If he means this, 
he asserts what is manifestly untrue. He 
doubtless intends to say that, in the absence of 
regulation, invasion is likely, partly because of 
ignorance, and partly because of predatory dis- 
position in some individuals. To prevent or 
reduce such invasion to the minimum, he favors 
regulation by the majority. 

But whence does it follow that majorities 
perform a legitimate function, and are never 
despotic, when they decide questions of com- 
mon concerns only? Despotism is but another 
term for invasion, and on what ground does 
Mr. Post assume that majorities always decide 
common-concern questions wisely and justly ? 
When they do not so decide them, they commit 
acts of despotism and invasion. Is not invasion 
of individual rights as likely under majority 
regulation as under absence of regulation ? 
Certainly Mr. Post cannot ask us to take it for 
granted that this is not the case. The burden 
of proof is on him, since he professes to cham- 
pion individual liberty and justifies majority 
regulation of common interests only as a matter 
of ‘* convenience.” The presumption, he must 
admit, is against interference, and to overcome 
this presumption he must prove the ‘‘ conve- 
nience ” beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Can he do this? Has anybody ever suc- 
ceeded in proving that there is less invasion in 
the aggregate under majority regulation of 
common concerns than there would be under 
unanimity and non-interference? Is it reason- 
able to expect such proof? Does any rational 
person hold that the majority is wise enough to 
determine ‘‘ clearly,” first, what are common 
interests, and, next, what equality of rights 
prescribes in the matter of regulating those in- 
terests ? Is it not an annoying disregard of 
‘experience and @ priori reasoning alike to main- 
tain that the majority is wiser than the most 
intelligent minority ? Not that Z advocate 
regulation by this minority, but is it not plain 
that consistency requires Mr. Post, who believes 
in some regulation in order to minimize inva- 
sion, to advocate the rule of the competent and 
fit rather than majority rule ? 

Unanimity, he tells us, would in practice re- 
duce itself to reference of common questions 
‘*to the most reactionary individual of the in- 
terested group.” That is, he fears that the 
reactionary individuals would never be prevailed 
upon to yield, and, by their veto, would arrest 
necessary progress. But what happens under 
majority rale? Is the majority usually led by 
the most progressive individuals? Does not 
history—ancient, modern, recent, current— 





expression of the whole. To require unanimity would 
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slowly and laboriously converted to the right 












view of things by the progressive elements, i - 
the process of conversion being so slow that, yam” ‘i 
Ibsen says, a truth which the majority accept cash ‘ 
is already half a lie, owing to the progress nd 
made during the minority’s painful efforts — i , 
while at the worst the majority overwhelms a the 
defeats the progressive elements, and plunges Hi ke 
into reaction and disaster. = we 
Illustrations of a concrete character are ” a 
scarcely necessary, but the temptation to ad. il ) 
duce one which ought to appeal to Mr. Post _* 
with peculiar force cannot be resisted. I refe 
to the Philippine problem. Mr. Post knows 
what imperialism will entail upon the United vs 
States; he knows what respect the annexation. jme"” put 
ists have for the doctrines of the Declaration dom 
of Independence, the constitution, and the aay ab 
abolition period; he knows that despotism ove hey di 
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the Filipinos is simply suicide for the republic, 
He knows that argument, tradition, sentiment 
in its noble sense, and true expediency are op. 
posed to imperialism, and that greed, military 
infatuation, folly, and hypocrisy are arrayed 
for imperialism. Which side is in the ascen- 
dant? Which will win over the majority ? 
Does the majority know its interests ? Is it 
not bamboozled and betrayed by the ‘‘ most 


reactionary individuals in the group ?” J— 

Real lovers of liberty are not willing to lean" ue 
the determination of what common interests B.— 
are, and the regulation of such interests as are phe hel 
admittedly common, to the majority. They fm’ fe 
deny that ‘‘ convenience ” is subserved by this J— 
method. As for the ‘‘ most reactionary indi- J’ oth 
viduals” who would, under the unanimity rule _.. 





deliberately or ignorantly place themselves in 
the path of progress, they are as formidable a 
Falstaff’s men in buckram. The ‘‘ one man” 
is a bugaboo, and the alleged fear of him is im 
aginary. Reactionary individuals there are, 
but there are effective ways of bringing them 
to terms that are not in the least incompatible 
with personal liberty. Has Mr. Post no faith 
in the efficacy of the boycott ? Does he fail 
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; : : B.- 
to appreciate the influence of public pressure? al 
Few can dispense with the respect and inter- late 
course of their neighbors and fellow-men, and, ap 


the freer society is, the more desirable and 
essential such respect and intercourse are. 

It will have been noted that Mr. Post does 
not define ‘‘ common interests,” because that i 
not necessary to his general argument. ‘The 
above criticisms are equally general, and are 
based upon a tacit recognition of the distincti 
between individual interests and common inte 
rests. Still, it may be asked, in conclusion, 
whether the distinction itself has any scientiti 
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validity. There are very few interests which al 
are not common, and which were.not regardel J : 
as common, and therefore subject to govern- a 
mental regulation, at an earlier period in our B. 
history. What is more natural than for truly any F 
religious people to treat religious interests a8 Hi... 1. 
the most profoundly common of all? Even Ig ea 
our own day the majority of the civilized “ 
peoples believe that an established or State We g 
church is a necessity to social order and inte Hi 4 , 
grity, and that religious freedom would disit ong 
grate and demoralize society. If religion is a. dl 
individual interest, as it is in the United State and | 
is it revolutionary to treat education and the Hijo , 
protection of property from burglars and J. 
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by yoluntary codperation ? As Bernard Shaw 
says, certainly the proposition that a man’s pri- 
vate judgment is the most trustworthy inter- 
preter of the will of humanity is not a more 
extreme proposition than the old one about 
man’s private interpretation of the will of God. 
haos and despotism have not resulted from 
such applications of liberty as have been tried, 
and it is absolutely gratuitous to assume that 
hey would result from freedom in other and 
more practical spheres. Vow 


Why We Don’t Reform. 


Brown.—I tell you, it’s disgraceful the way 
our public affairs are managed. 

Jones. —That’s just so. I was reading to- 
day about some officials who were asked why 
hey didn’t apply the same methods in their 
private counting-rooms as they did in their pub- 
lic offices; they answered that they ran their 
own business ‘‘ on strictly business principles.” 

hat’s the difference, sure enough. 

B.—And, as long as people let them draw 
heir salaries for fooling away the people’s 
money,—to say nothing about sheer stealing,— 
it’s all right. What I can’t see is why people 
let them do it. 

J.—Well, you’re one of the people; why do 
you let them do it ? 

B.—Because I can’t turn them out without 
the help of a majority, and the majority won’t 

ote for reform. 

J.—And is it the same way with people who 
do other business with you? When you get a 
man to paint your house, does he draw a fat 
salary for sitting with his hands in his pockets 
half the time and breaking windows the other 
half ? 

B,—Of course not. I don’t need the help of 
any majority to turn off such a man. I’m the 
majority myself for that. 

J.—Then perhaps that’s the reason why 
public officers don’t do their work in so business- 
like a way as private workmen do theirs. 
B.—But you can’t make it possible for a man 
like me to turn out a government official by my 
own individual will, whenever I don’t like his 
way of doing business. The essence of gov- 
erament makes that forever impossible. 

J.—Then perhaps the essence of government 
makes it forever impossible to depend on get- 
ing good service from the body of public 
officials, 

B.—Nonsense! Because our government is 
bad just now, that doesn’t prove that all gov- 
eraments have to be bad. There have been 
ots of governments that have had a good busi- 
ness-like management right along for a long 
time, 

J.—Tell me about one or two of them; I 
Know you’re well up in history. 

B.—A—um—well—really, I can’t think of 
any just now. Come to think, I don’t know 
as old times were so much better than these, or 
other countries so much better than America. 

he really hopeful side of it is the other side. 
We are working out of the slough of foolishness 
and corruption that the world has stuck in so 
ong, and, if a good deal of the mud still sticks 
+0 us, we can -yet see that we are part way out, 
and have only to keep on in the same way to 
Bet clear out. 

J.—Then you think we are making times 
better by changing the old ways ? 





B.—Of course. 

J.—That’s good. I was talking with a fel- 
low yesterday who said we mustn’t do anything 
but what had been done ever since the begin- 
ning of history. 

B.—Oh, nonsense! I believe in reform. 

J.—Good thing! But the niud that sticks 
to us yet is rather frightful, after all. 

B.—Oh! it is; but God never meant that we 
must stay under bad government always. 

J.—There are a good many things in the 
world that God never meant must always be so. 
But our talk seems to have been running to 
this,—that, if we get good government, we 
must get the majority to vote for it, and at 
present they won’t. What do you think is the 
reason ? 

B.—Why, I can’t believe that they really 
don’t care, though I know that’s what many 
people say. I think they feel that it’s no use. 

J.—Just as you do; I know you voted the 
machine ticket last year. . 

B.—Well, you know the other side had an 
urcommonly bad man up last year; we had to 
beat him at any cost. Yet lots of respectable 
men voted for him; I can’t imagine why. 

J.—Probably because your side had up such 
an uncommonly bad man, and they had to beat 
him at any cost. I’ve heard you say yourself 
that your last year’s candidate was a rascal. 

B.—Um, that’s a hard rap; but perhaps I 
deserve it. And yet, if honest men are to stay 
out whenever both candidates are bad, that 
means simply that politics will be thrown alto- 
gether into the hands of the worst classes. 

But you’re right in this,—that voting for such 
men isn’t the way to get good government. I 
declare, I believe I'll make it a rule to vote a 
reform ticket every year, if I’m the only man 
in the city that does. That’s the way to carry 
out your idea of turning the man off myself 
without waiting for the rest to come with me. 
There was more in what you said then than I 
thought. 

J.—The regular candidate will be awfully 
sorry not to get your vote, but what he cares 
most about is his place. Will your voting a 
reform ticket turn him out of that ? 

B.—Yes, it will in the long run. Don’t you 
remember how we turned out the ring twelve 
years ago ? 

J.—And the ring came back at the next elec- 
tion, didn’t it? Now, why was that? Why 
didn’t the majority stand on your side at the 
second election? It wasn’t because they 
thought they had no chance of success, for the 
reform party was in power then. 

B.—Well, there was a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction with the management of the 
water-works. 

J.—That is, when they saw how the reform 
administration did business, the majority con- 
cluded that they preferred the ring. And so 
it has been from the beginning. 

B.—That’s pretty bad. You know the re- 
sult of an election doesn’t depend wholly on 
public opinion, but partly on the work the par- 
ties do; and our side didn’t work so hard that 
year. You see, these men who are in politics 
for money work hard at every election for their 
living, and invest money in elections because 
they know they’ll get it back, while disinte- 
rested workers get tired out. 

J.—You seem to be taking back the expla- 





nation you made a minute ago, which I thought 
had a deal of truth in it. But take the expla- 
nation you give now; I say again, so it has 
been from the beginning. You’ve brought it 
down now to a fundamental principle of human 
nature, which always has worked out in this 
way, and will have the same occasion to work 
out so as long as politics lasts. Your only hope 
is to change human nature. Do you expect, 
then, to reform government by changing human 
nature, while the nature of government still 
makes stealing the most profitable thing in 
politics ? 

B.—You’re a pessimist. We can do that, if 
there’s no other way. And I don’t know but 
that’s what we must come to. I'll double my 
subscription to the home missionary society. 

J.—One other thing, though. Human 
nature is the same in everything else that it is 
in government, isn’t it ? 

B.—Yes. 

J.—And we started to talk of why it is that 
government is so different from other businesses 
as to efficiency in management. Do men, with 
their human nature, ever go into other busi- 
nesses in this same way, undertaking jobs for 
which they are incompetent, neglecting the 
work they are paid to attend to, working hard 
to get into positions of trust so that they may 
steal ? 

B.—Lots of them do. 

J.—Then why isn’t other business just as full 
of the same results? Why does government 
have more scandals than all the rest together ? 

B.—Because a private business managed that 
way always goes to pieces, and generally pretty 
quick. 

J.—And that is because each of the custom- 
ers of such a business can stop supporting it 
when he thinks best to stop. 

B.—Yes. 

J.—Then the cause of the greater corruption 
and inefficiency in government, as compared 
with other business, is this fact which you 
have spoken of,—that the people who pay the 
politician can’t drop off one at a time, like cus- 
tomers in other business, and the only way to 
cut off his pay is to turn him out altogether at 
an election; so that his pay doesn’t depend 
half so much on doing his work well as on at- 
tending carefully to his election. 

B.—Yes, I guess that old story of yours is 
at the root of it. 

J.—Now, haven’t you heard that the way to 
cure an evil is to remove the cause ? 

B.—Yes. 

J.—And you’ve heard of the idiot asylum 
where it was customary to test people for dis- 
charge by setting them to bail out a trough 
which had a stream from a faucet running in. 
Whether they were idiots was decided by see- 
ing whether they stopped the tap. It follows, 
then, that the way to cure political corruption 
is to give the individual taxpayer power to cut 
off his support from officials who don’t satisfy 
him. 

B.—But that can’t be done. 

J.—Now you're the pessimist. 

B.—At least, I don’t see how. 

J.—Neither did those who were not dis- 
charged from the asylum. But you’re not so 
stupid as you think you are. You simply 
haven’t gone at it with the determination that 
it shall be so. Just settle it in your mind first 
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that this condition must be fulfilled,—imagine 
that this has been adopted as an amendment to 
the State constitution, and you have to put up 
with it whether you like it or not,—and in half 
an hour you can give yourself a pretty complete 
account of how you and your neighbors can 
‘get along very well under such an arrangement, 
human nature being just as it is. 

B.—I’m glad you think me so gifted. 

J.—It isn’t half so hard as some things I’ve 
seen you do. Just imagine yourself compelled, 
without your option, to live under this rule, 
and it will all come clear. And you are com- 
pelled to it, if you mean to have a business-like 
administration of public affairs. 

StepHEen T. Byineron. 


Arma Virumque Cano. 


If you want to see what effect war has, even 
on a man who ought to be above its evil influ- 
ences, you should study the casé of my friend, 
Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. In the newspaper 
world he is one of the best men that I know. 
Years ago, and quite unexpectedly to himself, 
and almost against his will, he became, perforce 
of logic and fairness of mind, a convert to the 
philosophy of Anarchism. A curiosity as to 
the adherents of the doctrine brought him into 
contact with it, and, before he knew it, it had 
taken firm possession of him. It would not be 
quite true to say that ‘‘ he came to scoff and 
remained to pray,” for he is of too gentle and 
tolerant a nature to scoff at anything. But it 
is absolutely true that he came a dilettante and 
departed a devotee. So true is this that, at 
the time, he took the pains to write me a letter 
of some length, declaring that at last he found 
himself settled in a political faith which he felt 
to be grounded in the eternal verities; that 
henceforth the principle of equal liberty, as ex- 
pounded by Anarchism, would be his political 
guiding star; and that his only perplexity was 
as to the best method of fighting for his faith, 
—whether to follow my plan of open warfare, 
assailing the citadel of tyranny from without, 
or to remain within and insidiously undermine 
it. And he added that he had concluded to 
follow the latter course. Of course I had my 
opinion as to the wisdom of his decision, but, if 
my memory serves me, I did not give it to him 
in any decided fashion. I was too delighted at 
securing his codperation in any form to be dis- 
posed to be critical. But I watched the out- 
come; and I must confess that sometimes I 
have felt a little shaken. Do you know the 
Boston ‘‘ Transcript,” my dear reader, and have 
you been familiar for the last ten years with its 
‘* Listener?” If not, you have missed much. 
That ‘‘ Listener” is Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, 
and under the name he has made himself famous 
throughout the land for the keenness and deli- 
cacy of his observation of men and nature and 
things and institutions. Frequent in the 

‘* Listener’s”” column has been the Anarchistic 
note, sounded insidiously, to be sure, in accor- 
dance with his privately-declared intention, but 
sounded clearly, unmistakably, vigorously, in- 
telligently, to those who knew it, and only the 
more potently, perhaps, to those who knew 

it not. Often the deft insinuation with which 
he pointed his Anarchistic moral led me to 
query whether, after all, he had not chosen the 


with delight that I watched him at his work. 
Since my departure from Boston seven years 
ago I have not been able to follow him as 
closely as before, but now and then chance has 
brought me cheering evidence that he was still 
intent on sapping the foundations of the 


citadel. 


It was with some surprise, then, that in the 
spring of 1898 I learned that Mr. Chamberlin 
had become the ‘‘ Transcript’s ” correspondent 
from Cuban battle-fields. What is the mean- 
ing of this? I wondered. Why is it that the 
‘¢ Listener ” refuses to listen longer to the birds 
and the waves and the breezes and the voices 
and the clamor and the intellectual strife on 
the never-silent shores of the Old Bay State, 
and goes instead to Cuba to listen to the 
Mausers ? 

He goes perhaps, thought I, to witness gov- 
ernmental corruption and cruelty and crime at 
their worst, and thus to lay in a fresh store of 
mental dynamite for his undermining 
operations. 

And I hoped. 

Or he goes perhaps, thought I again, as a 
dilettante. 

And I feared—feared lest he might return a 
devotee. 

Alas! my hope is shattered, my fear realized! 
A devotee he has returned. He is enamored of 
militarism to his heart’s core. To him it is the 
thing that makes men holy. In his eyes the 
soldier is the incarnation of all the virtues, save 
that of common honesty. To sustain his new 
theory he finds it necessary to admit, and even 
to maintain, that the soldier is an inveterate 
and inexhaustible liar, but otherwise he cham- 
pions him as a paragon of saintliness, whose 
arm is the arm of justice, whose voice is the 
voice of mercy, and whose soul is the soul of 
sympathy and pity. Now the ‘ Listener’s” 
ear is ever on the alert for soldiers’ tales of 
atrocities committed at the seat of war, and no 
sooner does he hear one than he cries out: This 
man is a liar; soldiers commonly are liars; they 
are fond of hearing themselves talk; they love 
to boast of the horrors with which they delight 
to charge themselves; there are no horrors; I 
was at Cuba, and I saw none; on the contrary, 
I saw on every hand only kindliness and tender- 
ness and beauty; what other men say they saw, 
and say they did, is not to the point; what I 
say I did not see is alone conclusive, and it 
proves that the soldier is but a slight remove 
from an angel. 

But, dear ‘* Listener,” what has become of 
your guiding-star, the star of liberty ? You 
must have lost track of it in the political firm- 
ament. Do you not see that, if the American 
soldier is what you say he is, one of two things 
follows? Either he is an angel because he has 
not been a soldier long enough to make him a 
devil; and in that case you have no occasion to 
denounce those newspapers which use the re- 
ports of his deviltry as texts from which to 
preach against war; for these reports, if false- 
hoods now, must eventually become truths if 
the war lasts long enough, and you, as a lite- 
rary critic, know that the lesson of such fiction 
as must become fact is as valid as the lesson of 
fact itself. Or else he is an angel because war 
has made him angelic; and in that case war is 
not hell, but heaven, and Anarchy is not 





better way. And at any rate it was always 


heaven, but hell. For war, even defensive 
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war waged to secure liberty, is in itself, by 4 is 


very nature of the conditions necessary to its MiB mind t 
successful conduct, the antithesis of liberty, orld. 1 
enforcement of despotism, the submission of gj ecessaTy 





engaged in it to the relationship of master anj Mish it a 
slave. If such relationship is ennobling to referabl 
human character, then the philosophy of liberi electro 









is fundamentally erroneous. But, if, on the | 
other hand, it is debasing to human character, 
turning men into brutes, then you, Mr. Cham, 
berlin, in throwing your influence against the 
party which maintains that such is its effect, 
are no longer sapping, but strengthening, the 
foundations of the citadel. 

My doubts, then, are all removed. Iam 
now reassured in my original conviction that 
Mr. Chamberlin did not choose the better way, 
He has been overtaken by the fate that over. 
takes, sooner or later, all who fight from 
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within. Instead of influencing, they are sure, i 
in the end, to be influenced and overborne by iadale 
their surroundings. The song of the Mauser, 4 “A 
in some form or other, becomes their song of a 
the Sirens, luring them upon the rocky isles, ti , 


Ah! my dear Chamberlin, why am I not pos. 
sessed of the lyre of Orpheus that I might 
drown their cursed strains, and thus save you 
to sail the open sea with our little band of 
Argonauts, still guided by the star of liberty in 
our quest of the Golden Fleece ? T 
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The modern prodigal son, on seating himself 
at the family feast in honor of his return, re- 
marked to his progenitor as he examined the 
contents of a seemingly well-filled plate: 

‘¢ Evidently you have killed the freak—the 
chicken with four necks.” I sincerely hope 
that no returning prodigal may bring such joy 
to the household of C. L. Swartz as to cause 
him to slaughter sacrificially the latest freak in 
literature—the paper with four names. For 
that is what ‘‘I” has become. ‘‘I,” ‘* The 
Free Comrade,” ‘‘ Fair Play,” and ‘‘ Calamus 
Leaves,” —these four in one: but the greatest 
of these is still **I.” Yet ‘*I,” by this partici- 
pation in a newspaper trust, is sure to lose 
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something of its individuality, something of its fMhas be 
I-ness—if not in reality, at least in the minds [Mjng th 
of its readers. If there is a paper in the land fio hay 
that ought not to become We, that paper is loubt 








‘*].” However interesting the combination sm pi 
may prove, it cannot become influential. To fing t 
be influential, a paper must stand apart, by it- ithe li 
self, for something. For lack of this the maga-SiMenci 
zines, even the formerly great English maga- [Mporta 
zines, have degenerated into mere repositories, Hjmmo 
some sensational, some vapid, but none guided mon : 
by a master hand in pursuit of a definite policy.j@Spen 
In this new combination there are fundamen- fMpugal 
tally discordant elements—I refer especially to MMbour, 
Swartz and Lloyd—which are already tending jut o 
to produce obscurity. And by this obscurity ighe c 
is the stronger that suffers. Swartz cannot eem’ 
obscure Lloyd, for Lloyd is obscure already. 0 he 
But the clear outlines of the clean-cut Swartz, #iBocie 
beside whom, intellectually, Lloyd is a mere ide 
infant-in-arms, are bound to be dimmed, in df be 
many readers’ minds, by the cloudiness of the Jiphing 
Lloyd environment. In any discussion betweebjjiona 
the two the thoughtful reader is almost sure to poor 
see that Swartz is right, but this will not alter Hot 
the fact that the union of ‘‘1” and ‘‘ The Free Mihe | 
Comrade” cannot constitute a telling unit in nak 

atu 


the world’s work. And this is a great pity, fo 
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by is revealing a lucidity and penetration 

tO its MBf mind that entitle him to an influence in the 
ty, orld. But I suppose the combination was 

D of alimmecessary to the continuance of ‘‘I,” and so I 
‘er and Mish it a long life; for ‘‘ I” in combination is 
to referable to “I” dead. v..s.—It may be well 
" liberty electrotype a line for use over future adver- 

1 the Hiisements of Liberty: We are Nor In THE 
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Judging from the growth of Liberty’s sub- 
ription list, there is no city in the United 
tates in which Anarchism is spreading more 
apidly than in Cleveland, Ohio. And I find 
nother evidence of this in a pamphlet which 
as recently come to me from that city. It is 
ntitled ‘*‘ The Relation of Anarchism to Or- 
ganization,” the name of the author is Fred 
‘chulder, and the publisher is Horace E. Carr, 
Cleveland printer and one of Liberty’s very 
ld friends. The essay that constitutes this 
hamphlet was read by Mr. Schulder before the 
ranklin Club, of Cleveland, on September 18, 
898. It is very clearly reasoned, and shows 
ncontrovertibly that Anarchism, while de- 
tructive in itself, is a distinct encouragement 
o all useful constructive enterprise and asso- 
jative effort. Of all the errors concerning 
Anarchism none is more widespread or more 
leeply rooted than that which stamps it as 
hostile to association, and therefore Mr. 
Bchulder’s paper meets a need. The only flaw 
n it I find in a groundless distinction between 
property in land and property in labor product. 
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the [ithe author claims that we hold product by 

virtue of labor and exchange, and that we hold 
‘i hon-product, or land, by virtue of common 
eF greement. I cannot admit this.. It is only 
b joy by common agreement for defence that we se- 
Use Purely hold anything, whether product or non- 
eak it Mo roduct. That common agreement is—or will 
For be, under Anarchism—to defend labor and ex- 
he hange titles to product, and occupancy and 
mus Bihse titles to non-product. The pamphlet can 
atest Hibe procured of me; price, ten cents a copy. 
articl- 
e Rev. M. J. Savage, the Unitarian clergyman, 
of its has been much concerned, of late years, regard- 
inds [ng the question of a future life, and he seems 


land 0 have found in Spiritualism a solution of his 
is loubts. 


ion sm palatable to his congregation, he is resort- 
To fing to arguments that have a strange sound on 
ry it- ithe lips of a preacher of professedly liberal ten- 
maga-Milencies. To make his rich hearers see the im- 
ga portance of a good foundation for a belief in 
ries, Mmmortality, he reminded them in a recent ser- 
1ided Hon that the masses, having read Darwin and 
policy. M™pencer and therefore no longer believing in 
en- g™Pugaboo gods and devils, are saying to the 
ly to fe vrgeoisie that they intend to be no longer 
ling @@put off to a doubtful future for their share of 
rity ithe comforts of life. ‘* And, when the great 
ot 


eeming millions,” added Dr. Savage, ‘‘ come 
y- 0 hold a creed like that, all the institutions of 


rtz, H™ociety will be only flotsam and jetsam on the 
re ide of a flood such as never has been dreamed 
n bf before.” What does this mean? Is it any- 
the J@Bhing less than a preacher’s suggestion to mil- 
tweelm@ionaire pew-holders that they should give the 
“ to Poor indisputable proof of a hereafter in order 
alter 





hot to lose their power to exact from the poor 
he lion’s share of the comforts of life? Just 
hake the wretches believe that there is a happy 
iture in store for them, says this Christian 







But, in endeavoring to make Spiritual- 


minister to the money-changers in his temple, 
and you can continue to rob them in the present 
to your hearts’ content. What could be more 
ignoble ? 


In reviewing a book which merits no review, 
J. Wm. Lloyd says of it: ‘‘ Those who are sure 
that children and fools have no rights can here 
see their logic carried out to its clean conclusion 
that the weak have no rights.” Which sug- 
gests to me the thought that those who are sure 
that fools have no rights can see in the sentence 
just quoted their logic carried out to its clean 
conclusion that Lloyd has no rights. For I 
should not like to attribute to anything worse 
than foolishness (if there be anything worse 
than foolishness) Lloyd’s seeming ignorance of 
the fact that those who contend that children 
and fools have no rights have always and avow- 
edly based their contention upon the more fun- 
damental contention that the weak have no 
rights. This mistaking of premise for conclu- 
sion, and this impudent assumption, in the face 
of all my brutal declarations, that I was not 
aware of my own brutality and have had to 
have it pointed out to me by one whose igno- 
rance of the logic of Egoism parallels Lloyd’s, 
are due to that peculiar visual and visionary 
faculty of which Lloyd is poetically proud, and 
for the lack of which he holds me in scorn— 
the faculty of ‘‘ overlooking.” If he would 
cultivate the habit of looking into things and 
under things, instead of simply looking over 
them, he might learn something in time. 


The new book by Octave Mirbeau, ‘‘ Le 
Jardin des Supplices,” from which I give an 
extract on another page, is from end to end a 
telling blow, or a series of telling blows, for 
liberty. Toall intents and purposes Mirbeau 
is an Anarchist, and, being perhaps the great- 
est satirist living as well as a perfect master of 
the French tongue, his work for Anarchy is 
unique. You may see it in the dedication of 
his new work: ‘‘ To the Priests, the Judges, 
the Soldiers, the Men, who teach, direct, 
and govern men, I dedicate these pages of 
Murder and of Blood.” It is the story of a 
man of the world who, disgusted with politics 
and social institutions, seeks distraction in 
travel, during which he meets a beautiful 
young woman who almost reconciles him to- 
humanity. But she proves to be an eroto- 
maniac, in whom passion for the flesh is inti- 
mately associated with passion for blood and 
delight in human suffering. In the course of 
their travels she initiates him into all the mys- 
teries and monstrosities of the world, and the 
recounting thereof is Mirbeau’s vehicle for a 
satire on civilization. Unfortunately, in the 
present prurient state of the Anglo-Saxon mind, 
this masterpiece cannot be published in the 
English language by one who has no desire to 
wear a martyr’s crown. 


Charlotte Perkins Stetson, in her interesting 
book, ‘* Women and Economics,” is surer of 
nothing than that evolution has proved mono- 
gamy to be the perfect form of sex-relation. I 
cannot share her confidence. Evolution, in its 
time, you see, has proved so many things. 

And it is in its very nature to keep on proving. 
You never know when it has stopped. Some 
thousands of years ago evolution had proved 








polygamy to be the perfect form of sex-relation, 


Of evolution the most that we can say is: 
‘*Thus far.” Mrs. Stetson is presumptuous in 
saying: ‘* No farther.” 


E. C. Walker declares in ‘‘ Fair Play ” that 
there is ‘* not one paper in America which dares 
say all that its editor deems to be the truth.” 

I must ask Mr. Walker either to point out that 
part of what I deem to be the truth which 
Liberty dare not say, or else to tender to this 
journal his respectful apology. 


‘¢ Tell me less of my mistakes and more of 
your discoveries,” says J. Wm. Lloyd. And 
in the very next sentence he proceeds to tell 
me of my mistakes and his discoveries. ‘‘ You 
mind your business, and I'll mind yours ”»— 
that’s Lloyd’s motto. He ought to get Gordak 
to engrave it for him. 


One of Liberty’s earliest recruits, John G. 
McLaughlin, of Scammon, Kansas, has printed 
an open letter to certain coal-mining corpora- 
tions in Kansas and adjoining States, in which 
he tells them some plain truths about capital 
and labor. He will send five copies to any ad- 
dress for five cents. 


Opponents of trusts should remember that 
the right to refuse to compete is as valid as the 
right to compete. 





No Odor to Truth. 
[Julien Benda, in ‘* Les Droits de l’Homme.”’] 

‘Take the case of Pierre Vaux. His cause-was 
good, but, as he had no money, he found no one to 
take it up.” 

‘‘That proves,” I answered, ‘‘ that, however good a 
cause may be, if it offers no money it stands a good 
chance of finding no defender. It does not prove that 
a cause which pays its defenders is necessarily bad.” 

‘‘Pardon me. We must understand what you mean 
by ‘paying its defenders.’ Do you mean a lawyer’s 
reasonable fees? Evidently that never discredited a 
cause. But you know very well that the Dreyfus 
family” .... 

‘‘Has given twenty millions to Labori, as many to 
Zola, as many to Jaurés, etc. I do not know that any 
more than you do; but I grant it. What consequences 
do you draw therefrom ?” : 

‘«That all these people have sold themselves.” 

‘‘That is not a consequence; that is the same truth 
stated in other terms. And then? As they have sold 
themselves”... . 

‘« They lose all authority.” 

‘* The deduction is correct.” 

‘You find that correct, but it does not prevent you 
from deciding that they are right.” 

‘* Certainly it does not prevent me. It is nota 
question of authority; it is a question of arguments.” 

My man is running yet. 

Decidedly the French are still the people who denied 
that Wagner was a great composer, because he had in- 
sulted France; it seems to me that they have even 
progressed in that direction, since we now see a party 
which, by trying to demonstrate that Zola’s father was 
a dishonest man, hoped to invalidate the assertions of 
the son, and, by trying to make people believe that 
Picquart is given to unnatural practices, pretends to 
annihilate the effect of his arguments. 

To discuss the moral qualities of the people who 
offer you the result of an intellectual effort,—that is 
the stupidity which deprives a society of the fruit of 
intelligent controversy. To welcome the conclusions 
of a man because he is incorruptible is to open the 
way of an honest imbecile to political influence. 

Will the time ever come when an orator will be able 
to say to an assembly, without being hissed: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I am a very dishonest and very immoral man; I 
have been convicted of an assault on public morals; I 
will not conceal from you the fact that, to sustain the . 
present cause, I have received several billion louis. 
This being understood, I present for your consideration 





the following arguments.” .... 
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‘* When Freedom on her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there.” 


Now Freedom sees this standard borne 
Against herself, and Freedom sighs, 
And wishes back to pillaged skies 

Her stars by freemen’s bullets torn. 


Had she foreseen our Jingo lines 
Charging the Tagals in a war of greed, 
She would have better known our need, 
And decked the flag with dollar signs. 
James J, Dooling. 


The Ballot in Colorado. 


Colorado, it is well known, reached the goal of the 
equal suffragists’ movement sometime since. It came 
panting up to the line long enough ago for the think- 
ers to determine how much that has been hoped for 
on the one hand, and feared on the other, has been 
fulfilled. Women actually vote here, attend primaries, 
make up “slates,” pull wires and are pulled by them, 
wield ‘‘influence,” and are, in every political way, 
man’sequal. The polls on election day look im- 
mensely like any other place where men and women 
are wont to gather. Women stand in groups talking 
over the situation, men and women mingle in a busi- 
ness-like way, and women alternate with men in the 
voting stalls, preparing their ballots, and acting as 
judges of election, elerks, watchers, deputy sheriffs, 
ete. They drive up in carriages, and step airily out, 
trim and tailor-made, to brush against the shabby 
shawl of a sister politician. They breathe the same 
air. Aristocrat and plebeian, respectable and outcast, 
go through the same performance, and alike regard it 
as immensely important. All this, and the heavens 
do not fall. The babies are still nursed in Colorado, 
buttons are still sewn on, dinners are cooked, and hus- 
bands’ whims are considered. Women are not more 
corrupted meeting their husbands, fathers, brothers, 
and sons at the polls than meeting them elsewhere; 
families are not ‘‘ broken up” more often than in other 
States; and women are no more ‘“‘ mannish ” with a 
piece of paper in their hands which they are privileged 
to deposit in a ballot-box than when holding a darning- 
needle. Somebody has gotten up a comical play in 
which all the petty calamities of equal suffrage befall 
the characters; where the pretty wife of a millionaire 
becomes his political rival; where her failure to sew 
on a button properly and to prepare the dinner is laid 
to her political ambitions. But this doesn’t count. In 
Colorado the extra counting of votes is accepted as a 
matter of course, and socially there is no appreciable 
difference between the old time and the new. 

But have the claims of the earnest advocates of 
equal suffrage been in any degree realized ? 

What marvellous things have been hoped for and 
promised when women should share in the law-making 
departments of their country! Crime and poverty 
should cease, intemperance be abolished, equality be- 
fore the law should be established, politics itself 
should become purified. Man made government was 
the one source of all social evils, and, with its dis- 
appearance, the evils would vanish. Alas for the 
hopes of these sincere, old-world reformers! There 
are no startling changes for the better in the equal 
suffrage States. There is probably more political cor- 
ruption in Denver than in any other city of its size in 
the United States. The originality of schemers, the 
frank boldness with which ‘‘ deals” are made, are 

positively admirable; there is genius in their con- 
ception. The number of ‘‘ reform parties” which 
blossom out in brand-new offices, shining desks, and 
easy committee-rooms is astonishing. The ease with 
which they exist, or the causelessness of their sudden 
disappearances, is startling to the innocent outsider. 
New offices are strangely created and filled by the 
most impossible people. The hard worked legislature 
passes more bills than any lawyer can keep track of, 
and nobody knows their effect,—only that taxes are 
higher each year and the law-making machinery more 
and more expensive. We pay dearly for our legisla- 
tion, but we get plenty of it. We scarcely know how 
it is done, but we find the law poking its finger into 
our drinking-glass, our medicine-cup, our nursery, 





our kitchen, our reading-room, and, of course, our 
business generally. And still we clamor for more laws 
to regulate this or that evil, never stopping to think 
that the evils of which we complain are the results of 
laws that have been passed, and could be remedied 
more quickly by wiping the slate clean than by any 
other process. We have equal suffrage—and the in- 
vasions of individual liberty are proportionately 
greater. The equal suffragists have yet to learn that 
a weapon of invasion cannot become an instrument of 
liberty merely by being doubled up. 

Lizziz M. Houmss. 


Aphorisms from Nietzsche. 


[Nietzsche’s works originated largely during walks 
in the open, en plein air. In note-books he roughly 
jotted down his thoughts as they came to him on his 
wanderings, and later expanded and recast them in 
literary form for publication. But there are entire 
note-books filled with original thoughts and observa- 
tions which Nietzsche unfortunately never came to 
‘‘work over” and publish. These note-books, now 
deposited in the Nietzsche-Archiv at Weimar, consti- 
tute a mine of thought of extraordinary wealth, and, 
thanks to his sister, Frau Elizabeth Férster- Nietzsche, 
and his relative, Dr. Fritz Koegel, they have now been 
brought out in several volumes and made accessible to 
the public in general. It is from these volumes that I 
translate for Liberty the following aphorisms, which, 
if they lack Nietzsche’s finishing touches, are never- 
theless as effective as those published under his 
immediate supervision.—e. 8.] 


We are entering upon the age of Anarchy : which is 
at the same time the age of the most intellectual and 
freest individuals. Immense mental force is being put 
in motion. The age of geniuses: hitherto delayed by 
custom, morality, etc. 


At bottom all civilizations share that profound fear 
of the ‘‘ great man” which the Chinese alone have con- 
fessed in the maxim: ‘‘ The great man is a public 
calamity.” At bottom all institutions are made to the 
end that he should arise as seldom as possible and de- 
velop under the most unfavorable conditions. What 
wonder! The little people have provided for their 
own, for the little people! 


A minimum of State! Without its traditional com- 
pulsion I should have had a better education, one 
suited to my nature, and saved the energy which is 
wasted in freeing one’s self. If things about us should 
become fraught a little with danger, so much the bet- 
ter. I like to live circumspectly and warlike. It is 
the business men who would make this easy chair of 
State so attractive to us; they now rule the whole 
world with their philosophy. The ‘industrial’ State 
is not my choice, as it is the choice of Spencer.* I 
wish myself to be the State as much as possible; I 
have so many expenditures and incomes, so many 
needs, so much to communicate. At the same time 
poor and without desire for positions of honor; also 
without admiration for military glory. I know on 
what rocks these States will split, on the non-plus-ultra 
State of the Socialists: I am its foe, and even in the 
present State I hate it. I shall endeavor to live se- 
renely and becomingly, even in prison. The great 
‘complaints about human misery do not move me to 
join in the cries of woe, but to say: there you are 
wanting, you do not know how to live as a person, 
and have no wealth and no love of dominion to oppose 
to privation.+ Statistics prove that people are becom- 
ing more alike,—that is, that-——— 


Egoism is a late growth and still rare; the grega- 
rious instincts are stronger and older. For instance, 
man still rates himself as high as others rate him 
(vanity). He still wants equal rights with the others, 
and takes satisfaction in the thought thereof, even 
when he treats men alike (which surely is very much 
at variance with the justice of the swum cuigue/) He 
does not at all consider himself as something new, but 





* Of course ‘the industrial State ’ is not the choice of Spencer. 
Spencer's choice is the industrial state—a quite different thing. — 
Editor Liberty. 

+ Here we see Nietzsche's dreadful weakness. What an idea!— 
that I, a producer, must want to be somebody’s boss as a condition 
of enjoying my product! It is such stuff as this that makes me hate 
Nietzsche at times. He isno Anarchist, whatever he may say ; he, 
too, wants a State.—Hditor Liberty. 


strives to acquire the opinions of the ruling classes, 
also educates his children to this end. It is the pry, 
liminary stage to egoism, no antithesis to it: man 
really 7s not yet more tndividuum and ego; asa 
function of the whole he feels Ais existence still moy 
vividly and most justified. Therefore he submits jj 
control over himself, by parents, teachers, castes, 
rulers, in order to arrive at a sort of self respect, —eya) 
in love he is rather the controlled than the controle, 
Obedience, duty, appear to him as ‘‘ morality,”—thy 
is, he glorifies his gregarious instincts by picturing 
them as severe virtues.—Also in the awakened indivi. 
dual the primitive order of the gregarious instincts i 
still all-powerful and connected with the good con. 
science. The Christian, with his extra ecclesiam nyj 
salus, is cruel against the opponents of the Christian 
flock; the citizen of the State inflicts terrible penal 
upon the criminal, not as an ego, but from the old jp. 
stinct; the deed of cruelty, of murder, of slavery 
(prison), does not offend him as soon as he looks at it 
from the viewpoint of the gregarious instinct.—A]] 
the more liberal people of the Middle Ages believed 
that, above all things, the gregarious instinct must) 
upheld, that in thés respect the rare individual must 
practise deception, that without shepherds and the 
belief in general laws all would go topsy-turvy.* | 
no longer believe this,—because we have seen that ty 
Sellowship of the herd is so strong that ever and alway 
it prevails over all the liberties of thought! For the 
ego is still very rare. The demand for the State, for 
social establishments, for churches, etc., has not gr 
weaker: see the wars! and the nations! 


Egoism is atill infinitely weak! The term is applied 
to the effects of the herd-forming instincts, very 
loosely. One is greedy and piles up fortunes (insting 
of family, of the tribe); another is dissolute in Venen 
another vain (rating himself according to the standarl 
of the herd); we talk about the egoism of the con- 
queror, of the statesman, etc.,—they think only of 
themselves, but of ‘‘ themselves ” insofar as the ego is 
developed by the idea of the herd. Egoism of 
mothers, of teachers. Only see how few thoroughly 
question: why do you live here ? why do you associat 
with him ? how did you come to have this religion! 
what effect has this or that diet on you? Is this hou 
built for you? etc. _ Nothing is rarer than the definiy 
of the ego to ourselves. The prejudice prevails that 
know the ego, that it does not fail to constantly manife 
itself; but hardly any labor or thought is devoted to 
tt,—as if for self knowledge an intuition relieved use 
all original work! 


Egoism has been libeled by those who practised it 
(communities, rulers, party leaders, founders of re- 
ligion, philosophers like Plato); they needed the opp 
site sentiment among the people who were to exercix 
their function.—Where an age, a people, a city stand 
forth, it is always because their egoism has become 
conscious of itself and no longer fears any means (is 
no longer ashamed of itself). Wealth of individuals is 
wealth of such people as are no longer ashamed of 
what is peculiar to them and differentiates them from 
others. When a people becomes proud and seeks 
opponents, it grows in power and goodness.—As 
against this to glorify unselfishness! and admit, like 
Kant, that probably never was a deed of unselfishness 
done! Only in order to depreciate the opposite prin- 
ciple, to lower its effect, to make men feel cold and 
contemptuous of egoism, to make them mentally lazy 
concerning it!—For it has hitherto been the want of 
fine methodical egoism which has kept mankind as4 
whole on so low a plane! quality is regarded as 
binding and worthy of striving after! There is abro 
a false notion of harmony and peace as the most wasful 
condition.+ In truth, everything requires a strong 
antagonism,—marriage, friendship, the State, federal 
unions, corporations, scientific societies, religion, {—i 
order that something good may arise. Resistance is 
the form of force, in peace as in war; consequently 
there must be different and not equal forces, for thes 
would hold each other in equilibrium. 





* But what are Nietzsche’s Over-Men but shepherds, and of the 
most cruel and pitiless type !—Hditor Liberty. 

+ And certainly peace is a most useful and desirable condition, 
unless peace be defined as the exclusion of competition. —_Zditor 
Liberty. E 

¢ And does Nictzsche insist on a strong antagonism, in order 





marriage, the State, and religion may endure ?—Zditor Liberty. 
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Irrelevancies. 


can never quite forgive Bernard Shaw for treating 
sion a8 & ‘‘ fiery purgation,” or for his persistence 
distinguishing between it and ‘‘ the higher love.” 

nat is there incompatible between passion and any 
ght of love ? I like Welsh’s characterization of 
pgie Tulliver as ‘‘ high hearted, musically attuned 
all that is beautiful and heroic.” Did she lower 
heart when she loved Stephen Guest? What is 

ore needed, Other than an entire reconstruction of 
ety, to make this passion for Stephen of as high a 
nality as her love for Philip? It may be that in so- 
sty, While we are in it, nothing can be quite so good 
th us that has been labelled ‘‘bad.” Perhaps the 

1 or woman who is under a ban never quite rises to 
sown native height. A discountenanced, disap- 
oved love—although it may burn with a fiercer 
me—may yet miss much of its own distinctive es- 
nce in consequence of the pressure unjustly laid 
non it by a social mass filled with a sense of injury. 
What was there, in the eternal nature of things, to 
event Maggie from yielding herself to her love for 
th Philip and Stephen? What a pleasant life hers 
ight have been, could the new phase of affection 

ye added a cumulative force to the unfoldment of 

tr being! Need it have marred the deep, quiet ten- 
pmess inspired by Philip’s gentle insistence on her 
eaking away from the utter stagnation and barren- 
pss of her existence, from her absorbing self-cruci- 


d Bible heaven, and there were absolutely ‘‘no 

ying nor giving in marriage,” what might not the 
uition of her deep heart have offered to her world! 
ould it not have been a beautiful life, instead of a 
agic denial of all life, if Maggie Tulliver might have 
stened to her heart and followed it as simply as she 
ould if it had drawn her close to any other being,— 


That ‘‘ all the world loves a lover” is not true of one 
us, I, personally, do not. There are a great many 
vers whom I do not love. Nevertheless Iam most 
tensely in love with love. And perhaps this is what 
1 the world loves, after all. The desire to find both 
ality and fervor in love is universal. We all demand 
at, however quiet the feeling, there shall be enthu- 
asm in it—all the enthusiasm of the former grande 
assion Without its complication of violence and tor- 
ent. Perhaps the violence of the emotion may be 
sted to disappear with the proprietary epoch. 
veryone resents being loved without passion, whether 
y man or woman. The sexual is only one expression 
f passion—but passion there must be. Affection, 
pnderness, enthusiasm, an earnest desire to under- 

and, these must make the elements of the grande 
assion of the future, before the then world can love a 
bver, Philip’s love for Maggie was as truly a grande 
assion as Stephen’s. Both would have their recog- 
tion in a more comprehensive plan of life. 

George Eliot once wrote of religion: ‘‘ The great 
hing to teach is reverence—reverence for the hard- 

yon inheritance of the ages.” And there can be no 
oubt that a vital part of this inheritance of the ages 
yas to her a recognition of ‘‘ the sacredness of the 
harriage vow.” How could sbe firmly set it aside in 
er own case, and afterwards write ‘‘ The Mill on the 
loss”? How could she be so unrelenting about an 


uty was based entirely on the happiness or misery- 
ringing effects of an act on others. Why did the 
thor of ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss” choose a situation 
h which Maggie’s strong, heroic action, her entire 
lf-renunciation, was the only course possible to a 
ature affectionally noble? Nothing else could 
laggie have done and been Maggie. But how could 


ounce, for herself and for Lewes, their mutual need 
f love, of companionship, of home? Such self- 
Hacement would have brought less wretchedness 

an is pictured in all the lives involved in Maggie’s 
ate. Why could not George Eliot have drawn one 
ree breath, relaxed the tension of her moral judgment, 
nd abandoned herself to a dream of what might be 
inder a new order of life, in which liberty, rather than 
enunciation, were to be held as ‘‘ the one thing 
eedful” 9 

There is more vehemence of passion in ‘‘ The Mill 
m the Floss” than in ‘‘ What's To Be Done ?” but 


the calm power of waiting is not there. Stephen acts 
rashly and weakly; Maggie drifts a little, yields a 
little to the love that has grown to be an imperative 
need; but no one brings calm thought, the self-reserve 
of waiting power, the force to refrain from acting in a 
crisis when no step can be safely taken, as does Lo- 
poukhoff. His perfect command of the quality of 
friendship, his fortitude when the necessity for pain is 
clearly manifest, form the essence of his heroism. No 
one except Philip shows any quietness of strength in 

‘* The Mill on the Floss.” Lopoukhoff’s act is based 
on nothing less than the definite need of it. His reso- 
lution is taken only after he is quite sure that ‘‘ there 
is no way but this.” And ‘‘ the hard won inheritance 
of the ages” is not admitted as a factor in his problem. 
He trusts entirely his own perceptions, his own reason- 
ing, his own wishes. The inheritance of the ages to 
which the man of the latest thought can give heed is 
not yet won at all. 


One feels the lack of the egoistic impulse in 
‘*Woman and Economics.” Mrs. Stetson considers the 
race too much. She waits on evolution, and half de- 
nies woman her share in it. The race will take care of 
itself, if we take care of ourselves. It is too much to 
ask us to be resigned, because the race has taken care 
of itself at our expense. If we do not enjoy tyranny, 
let us make for liberty, and leave the blind instincts 
of the race to themselves. The race has stumbled on 
to where it now stands by the help of, and in spite of, 
the slavery of woman. How far this evolution has 
been by the help of, and how far in spite of, no one is 
wise enough to comprehend. Women can never be 
free, under the most favorable conditions, until they 
first have the courage of their desire for freedom. 
Freedom 7s life, and, in a certain sense, all human be- 
ings desire it. But women constantly hold this desire 
in check, subjugate it to their ideals. Under present 
conditions, most workers are slaves, and from this sla- 
very woman cannot free herself. But her special ser- 
vitude is inseparable from the ideals which Mrs. Stet- 
son still holds. 

‘The sum of the matter is that, unless woman 
repudiates her womanliness, her duty to her husband, 
to her children, to society, to the law, and to everyone 
but herself, she cannot emancipate herself. But her 
duty to herself is no duty at all, since a debt is can- 
celled when the debtor and creditor are the same per- 
Therefore woman has to repudiate duty 
altogether. In that repudiation lies her freedom; for 
it is false to say that woman is now directly the slave 
of man: she is the immediate slave of duty; and, as 
man’s path to freedom is strewn with the wreckage of 
the duties and ideals he has trampled on, so must hers 
A whole basketful of ideals of the most 
sacred quality will be smashed by the achievement of 
equality for women and men.” #$BrERTHA MARVIN. 


The Explorer. 


The following is a translation of a few pages froma 
new and very notable book by Octave Mirbeau, en- 
titled ‘‘ Le Jardin des Supplices” (The Garden of 
Tortures) : 


Miss Clara attracted, excited many men; she had 
always about her a court of passionate adorers. I was 
not jealous, being certain that she looked upon them 
as ridiculous and that she preferred me to all the 
others. Among the most fervent were a French ex- 
plorer, who was on his way to the Malay peninsula to 
study the copper mines there, and an English officer, 
whom we had taken on at Aden and who was return- 
ing to his post at Bombay. They were, each in his 
own way, two dense, but very amusing, brutes, of 
whom Clara was fond of making sport. The explorer 
never tired of telling of his recent journeys through 
central Africa. As for the English officer, a captain in 
an artillery regiment, he tried to dazzle us by descrip- 
tions of his inventions in gunnery. 

One evening, after dinner, on the bridge, we had all 
gathered about Clara, who was reclining delightfully 
in a rocking-chair. Some were smoking cigarettes, 
others were dreaming. Allof us had at heart the same 
desire for Clara; and all, with the same ardent thought 
of possession, followed the to-and-fro motion of two 
little feet encased in two little pink slippers, which, 
in the rocking of the chair, emerged from the per- 












We said nothing. And the night was of a fairy-like 
mildness. The vessel glided voluptuously over the 
sea as over silk. Said Clara to the explorer, in a mis- 
chievous voice: 

‘‘Then it is no joke? You have really eaten human 
flesh ?” 

‘‘Why, certainly!” he answered, proudly, and in a 
tone that established his indisputable superiority to 
the rest of us. ‘‘It was very necessary. One eats 
what he has.” 

‘* How does it taste?” she asked, in a tone of slight 
disgust. 

He thought for a moment; then, with a vague ges- 
ture, he said: 

‘* Mon Diew! how shall I explain it to you? Fancy, 
adorable Miss, fancy the flesh of « pig slightly pickled 
in walnut oil”... . 

And, with a careless air of resignation, he added: 
“It is not very good. A gourmet would not eat it 
for pleasure. I prefer mutton, you know, or 
beefsteak.” 

‘*Evidently!” consented Clara. 

And, as if desiring, out of politeness, to lessen the 
horror of this cannibalism, she entered upon 
distinctions: 

‘*Undoubtedly because you ate only negro flesh ?” 
‘‘Negro?” he cried, with a start. ‘‘Pah! Luckily, 
dear Miss, I was not reduced to that stern necessity. 
We never lacked white men, thank God! Our escort 
was numerous, consisting largely of Europeans—Mar- 
seillais, Germans, Italians—a little of everything. 
When we were too hungry, we slaughtered one of the 
escort—preferably a German. The German, divine 
Miss, is fatter than men of other races, and so yields 
more meat. And besides, for us Frenchmen, that is 
one German less. The Italian is dry and hard. He is 
full of nerves.” 

‘* And the Marseillais ?” queried I, interrupting. 

‘*Pooh!” declared the traveller, shaking his head, 
‘*the Marseillais is much overrated. He smells of 
garlic, and also—I don’t know why—of grease. I can 
scarcely call him food for a feast. Just edible, that’s 
all!” 

Turning to Clara, with protesting gestures he 
insisted : 

‘*But negro flesh, never! I believe I should have 
vomited. I have known people who had eaten it. 
made them sick. The negro is not comestible. In 
some cases, I assure you, he is even poisonous.” 

But, out of scruple, he made a qualification: 

‘* After all, one has to be an expert, as with mush- 
rooms. Perhaps the negroes of India can be eaten ?” 

“*No,” affirmed the English officer, in a curt and 
categorical tone, that closed, amid laughter, this culi- 
nary discussion, which was beginning to turn my 
stomach. 

The explorer, a little out of countenance, resumed: 

‘*No matter! In spite of all these petty annoyances, 
I am very glad to be going back again. In Europe I 
am sick; I do not live; I don’t know where to go. In 
Europe I feel like a beast ina cage. There is no 
elbow room. It is impossible to stretch one’s arms, to 
open one’s mouth, without clashing with stupid pre- 
judices, imbecile laws, iniquitous morals! Last year, 
charming Miss, I was walking in a wheat-field. With 
my cane I was beating down the ears about me. It 
amused me: I have a right to do what I please, have 
Inot? A peasant ran up, shouting and insulting me, 
and ordered me to leave his field! Incomprehensible! 
What would you have done in my place? I struck 
him on the head three times with my cane—vigorous 
blows. He fell, with his skull split. Well, guess 
what happened to me ?” 

‘*Perhaps you ate him ?” insinuated Clara, with a 
laugh. 

‘‘No; they dragged me before some judge or other, 
and I was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment and 
a fine of ten thousand francs! For a dirty peasant! 
And they call that civilization! Is it credible? Well, 
thank you! If I had had to be so sentenced in Africa 
every time I killed a negro, or even a white man”... 

‘*So you killed negroes also?” asked Clara. 

‘‘ Why, certainly, adorable Miss!” 

‘*For what reason, since you did not eat them ?” 

‘* Why, to civilize them. That is to say, to take 
from them their stores of ivory and rubber. And 
then, what do you expect? If the governments and 


It 





fumed calyx of her skirts like the pistils of flowers. 





business houses that entrust us with civilizing mis- 
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sions learned that we had killed nobody, what would 
they say ?” 

‘“To be sure,” approved the Norman gentleman. 

‘* Besides, the negroes are wild beasts . . . . poachers 
. . tigers” d 

‘*The negroes? What a mistake, my dear sir! 
They are gentle and gay. They are like children. 
Did you ever see rabbits playing in a field, in the eve- 
ning, at the edge of a wood ?” 

‘*Undoubtedly !” 

‘*They have pretty movements, mad frolics, polish- 
ing their skins with their paws, and leaping and roll- 
ing in the grass. Well, the negroes are like these 
young rabbits. It is very pleasant to watch them.” 


** Yet it is certain that they are cannibals,” persisted 
the gentleman. 
‘*The negroes ?” protested the explorer. ‘‘ Not at 


all. -In the countries where the blacks live, the only 
cannibals are the whites. The negroes eat bananas and 
herbs. I know a savant who maintains even that 
negroes have the stomachs of ruminants. How do you 
expect them to eat meat, especially human meat ?” 

**Then why kill them ?” I objected, for, in con- 
tact with those coarse and cruel men, I felt myself 
becoming good and full of pity. 

‘* Why, I told you,—to civilize them. And also to 
amuse our-elves a little. When, after marches and 
marches, we came to a village of negroes, they were 
greatly frightened. Immediately they sent up cries of 
distress; they did not try to run away, so great was 
their fear, but wept, with faces buried in the ground. 
We distributed brandy among them,—for we always 
went well supplied with alcohol,—and, when they 
were drunk, we massacred them!” 

‘* A dirty use to put @ rifle to!’ summoned up the 
Norman hunter, not without disgust.- 

The night grew more and more dazzling. The sky 
was aflame. Around us rocked the ocean, in great 
sheets of phosphorescent light. And I was sad, sad 
over Clara, sad over these coarse men, and over my- 
self, and over our words which were an offence to 
Silence and Beauty. 

** Do you know Stanley ?” suddenly asked Clara of 
the explorer. 

‘‘Why, certainly; I know him,” he answered. 

‘* And what do you think of him ?” 

**Oh! he!” said he, with a shake of his head. 

And, as if frightful recollections had just rushed 
into his mind, he finished in a grave voice: 

‘* He, all the same, goes a little far!” 


Scatter the Seed. 


A hard-shell Baptist preacher is credited with saying 
that the missionaries of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society ‘‘ are the locusts prophesied of in the 
book of Revelation, and their tracts are the stings in 
their tails.” Evidently somebody was hurt. 

We need to carry plenty of stings in our tail-pockets, 
if we are to strike down the mighty men of govern- 
ment. I have always held that the most important 
thing in Anarchist propaganda was to put before the 
people, broadcast, correct statements of our ideas. 
For this we need cheap tracts, among other things. 
That is why I wrote the article ‘‘ What is Anarchism ?” 
in Liberty for May, and have reprinted it separately. 

I mean to make the price so low that comrades can 
afford to waste a great many. The propaganda that 
wastes least is not the most economical. Not one 
thistle down in twenty, I believe, carries a seed ; 
nevertheless the thistle spreads itself most efficiently 
by this means, because it sends out such quantities 

that, where fifty are wasted, the fifty-first does the 
work. My tract is meant to be distributed indiscrimi- 
nately, recklessly ; to be left in car-seats, handed to 
strangers in a strange city, as well as handed to care- 
fully-selected friends from whom you are sure of 
appreciative attention. 

When I was running the Letter-Writing Corps, I 
used occasionally to print quotations from the New 
Testament, as being the manual of methods of the 
most successful agitators the world ever saw. Let me 
now give you this text: ‘‘ Press the matter in season 
and out of season.” And there is nothing likelier to 


catch a man’s attention out of season than a small piece 


of printed paper. 
so well. 


A big pamphlet won’t do the work 
A tract is a good way to start a conversation 


on the subject, too, if you use that line of propaganda. 
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